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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By Arthur Kenyon Rog- 
ers, Ph.D. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1899. — pp. ix, 360. 

This little book is one of many signs that philosophy, which grows out of 
the need of a workable view of the universe, is not to be turned perma- 
nently aside from this, its main purpose, by the epistemological interest that 
has controlled it during the last half century. That we are entering upon a 
revival of metaphysics is clear enough, not only from the activity of avowed 
metaphysicians, but also from the tendencies of a considerable proportion of 
the most eminent psychologists of the day. If the new metaphysics shall 
have something important to say, sooner or later the timidity and even ex- 
haustion attending the long preliminary inquiry as to how we know will be 
followed by the exhilaration of conviction. From academic debates as to 
starting point and method, we shall advance to positive results, which in 
the nature of the case will constitute an oracle for the guidance of life. 
Then will metaphysics once more speak the language of the people, and 
literature, art, and social organization will experience a new inspiration. 
Doubtless the dawn of such an era would bring forebodings lest, by de- 
scending into the streets and the market place, philosophy should become 
uncritical, dogmatic, possibly a tool of ecclesiastical or other parties. Yet 
■ought not academic philosophy to assume that its mission is not accom- 
plished by merely knowing certain things better than other men, but only 
by lifting the whole world of culture to a truer and hence more workable 
thought of the universe ? 

In spite, then, of the shudderings that are sure to meet a book of popu- 
lar metaphysics — especially a book starting out with the avowal that the 
whole technical apparatus of philosophy exists for the sake of discovering 
the meaning of the world and of life — we may, not unreasonably, interpret 
the appearance of Dr. Rogers's book as a sign of at least a healthy appre- 
ciation of values. What is attempted is worth doing ; the question is 
whether the difficult and delicate task is worthily accomplished. On the 
whole, the book exhibits not only solid historical knowledge and indepen- 
dent thought (not dogmatic theology masquerading as philosophy), but also 
a judicious selection and arrangement of material, and satisfactory clear- 
ness in presentation. Such an essay must, of course, omit many things that 
the appetite of a professional philosopher finds essential, and it will always 
be possible to ask whether this or that point might not be more simply 
stated. In the present case, something might possibly have been gained by 
a series of sub-headings or other indications of the transition-places in the 
thought, and by a larger amount of skilful repetition and recapitulation. 
It is also not perfectly clear just what sort of audience the author intends to 
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address. If the book were intended for the use of college students, it 
should have included reading lists and historical references, besides more 
specific statements of the place which the problems here discussed occupy 
in the total organism of knowledge. The title, too, seems to be a trifling 
misleading, especially the abbreviated title, ' Modern Philosophy,' 
printed on the cover. For the primary reference is not at all historical, but 
rather constructive and metaphysical. On the other hand, it would not be 
surprising if the general reader should find the book a pretty severe strain 
upon the purely logical intellect. One misses the references to the sciences,, 
to history, and to life, that give the sense of concreteness, at least to begin- 
ners. But the author very properly declines the task of rendering philos- 
ophy easy ; he simply claims that many difficulties for the beginner can be 
removed by simplification of phraseology, and by dissecting out, as it were,, 
the main trunk-nerve of metaphysical inquiry. And certainly the book 
neither descends to pettiness and dogmatism on the one hand, nor obscures, 
its main points by too great detail on the other. The problems are un- 
folded with a firm hand, and, though the author's own standpoint is frankly 
stated, there is unvarying candor, self-restraint, and objectivity. 

The problem undertaken is, naturally, that of discovering what is the 
ultimate unity whence life may derive meaning. The answer is what the 
author designates as theistic idealism. "How are we to get a unity into 
the world which shall be more than an abstract unity, and which shall take 
up the differences as an essential element within itself? Not by looking 
behind things for an underlying, static substance, but by taking the whole 
dynamic process, which it requires just this manifold of different elements 
to constitute, and which, again, we can understand as a unity only by 
looking to our own active and purposive lives. The world can be a unity 
only if it is, like human life, a unity of conscious ends." But this unity,, 
the author insists, does not imply that reality is a single experience, as Hegel 
seemed to teach. On the contrary, a relatively independent experience on 
the part of finite minds — an experience into which God cannot enter, 
though he may know it — is itself "a part of the meaning which is the 
reality of the world, and which, therefore, determines, not as an after- 
thought, but in the first place, the laws of the world." The resulting view 
is that social life "is the inmost and essential reality of the world." God's 
life itself is ' ' constituted by those social relationships whose development 
forms the truth of history. ' ' 

How this conclusion is reached may be briefly indicated. Following the 
general order in which the problems of philosophy have developed in 
modern times, the author begins with the dualism of Descartes and shows 
the unsatisfactory character of both its results — the older theism with its ex- 
ternal teleology, and pantheism with its abstract unity. Neither material- 
ism nor the subjective idealism of Berkeley solves the difficulty, but with 
them the problem transforms itself into that concerning the sources of 
knowledge. Here follow simple, clear, and sympathetic chapters on Kant 
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and Hegel, showing how, though the former left standing the dualism of 
thing and experience, and though the latter unified experience beyond the 
fact, yet they made it impossible to find reality anywhere except in con- 
scious existence. The book concludes with a fresh and invigorating dis- 
cussion of the criterion of truth, the main thought being that the criterion 
cannot be the immediate certainty that is the prius and goal of demonstra- 
tion, but something more full of content, namely, an experimental certainty 
in which life in its totality concurs. That which works, in the sense of 
contributing to practical ends, cannot be separated from that which works 
in the sense of verifying an hypothesis. 

One hesitates to point out gaps in what professes to be little more than 
an essay. Yet it would certainly seem that even here there is need of 
answering such questions as these : How can God know the experiences of 
finite minds without in any way entering into those experiences ? Again, if 
history is or expresses the life of God, is not that life a process and hence 
lacking in unity ? Exception may be taken also to some of the terms em- 
ployed to differentiate the theoretical from the practical, such as 'intel- 
lectual knowledge, ' ' intellectual truth, ' and ' intellectual reasoning. ' 

Entirely apart from the question whether the author's standpoint is a 
finality, we may say, in conclusion, that it is well that the task of simplify- 
ing philosophy for beginners has been undertaken by one so well equipped 
for the work as the author proves himself to be. 

George A. Coe. 

Northwestern University. 

The Psychology of Peoples. By Gustave Le Bon. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1898. — pp. xii+236. 

The present volume may be regarded as a series of generalizations from 
the author's numerous works on history and sociology, beginning with his 
Researches anatomiques et mathematiques, etc., which was crowned by the 
French Academy of Science in 1879. M. Le Bon has been led by his in- 
vestigations to the conclusion that the different races of mankind are as 
well characterized by their souls as by their bodies. " The object of this 
work is to describe the psychological characteristics which constitute the 
soul of races, and to show how the history of a people and its civilization 
are determined by these characteristics." 

Here we may notice the background of supposition upon which the 
author elaborates his views. In the first place, it is assumed that polygenism 
is the only defensible theory, that " the human race comprises several species 
which are quite distinct and probably of very different origin. ' ' This view is 
exceptional among scientific students. While monogenism may never be able 
to make out a complete case, still it is the view to which a wide and varied 
evidence directs. M. Le Bon overlooks similarities in human races and 
emphasizes differences only. The second supposition is that all transfor- 
mations are "the hereditary accumulation of imperceptible changes," in 



